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to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing- the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 





Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste ComMuNIsM 
or CompLex MArrtaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and ser d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

: ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Comniunism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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ILLUSIONS PUNCTURED. 


Il. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


THE TRUE USE OF IMAGINATION. 

Imagination being a natural faculty, some one 
may ask, ‘“ What is its true function? If we 
exclude it from the field of fiction and illusion, 
what is left for it todo?” The answer is, It 
will have plenty to do in receiving and appreci- 
ating the truth. “This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
Believing is in part a work of the imagination. 
We become assured by processes of reason- 
ing, of a given fact, and then it is the province 
of the imagination to realize that fact. I find 
out for instance, by sound reasoning, that the 
earth revolves on its axis. Now it is the part 
of the imagination to represent that fact to 
me, so that I shall realize it ; that is, so that 
the fact shall be present to me as a practical 
reality. Science and reason first convince me 
of the fact, but imagination enables me to 
seize it practically. In that way the reasoning 
faculty is greatly helped by the imagination. 
If I come to the conclusion from reasoning, or 
from any other process, that there is a God, 
then it is the office of the imagination to take 
up that conclusion, and represent the fact to 
my heart and spirit. A busy imagination will 
present the fact of the existence of a God in 
a very different way from that of a mere logi- 
cal intellect. It will enable you to conceive 
of God as a social and lovable being. In 
that way it will help you to intercourse with 
him. 


This is not a work of exaggeration or false- 
hood. Itis a simple translating of the truth 
from logic into a more vivid form of presenta- 
tion. I get my understanding convinced and 
satisfied on some point, and yet find I lack 
something to complete the impression. I do 
not get a practical, realizing hold of the truth, 
as I want to do. Then the imagination is 
called in play. I project my imagination into 
the region occupied by that subject somewhat 
in the way of experiment, as the fisherman 
throws his bait, not knowing whether he will 
get a bite or not. If I succeed in hitting the 
spot and get a response, there is music and in- 
spiration in it. Sometimes I project imagina- 
tions that amount to nothing; I get no bite. 
But the more a man practices, the more skill- 
ful he will become in projecting his imagina- 
tions in the way to find responses and match 
them with the truth of God. In this way a 
man brings himself into social rapport and 
loving relations with God and the heavens. 
It is a process like what Paul calls feeding after 
God. Feeling after God isa little different 
thing from reasoning about him, and I can 
only understand by it this process-of project- 
ing the imagination toward him. 
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Thus the imagination will have a plenty to 
do to represent the truth as it is—truth that 
is really superior to all our imaginations, and will 
forever be so. Truth is stranger, more glori- 
ous and more romantic than fiction can be ; 
and it is a foolish descent to indulge in the in- 
toxication of illusions, when facts so much 
better than fiction can be had by launching our 
imaginations in the right direction. 

EFFECTS OF ILLUSION-TIPPLING, 

I think one of the worst results of indulg- 
ing in illusions, whether produced by physical 
stimulants, by novels, or by anything else, is, 
that after a series of disappointments, which 
must inevitably come by forming imaginations 
and finding realities contradicting them or not 
corresponding to them, there follows a chronic 
sickness of heart and mind, a state in which 
persons declare with the preacher that “all is 
vanity,” or sing with the poet, 

“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
‘The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 


Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 
There is nothing true 





absolutely nothing true anywhere, and no 
heaven at all, for persons in such a state do 
not recognize any heaven. ‘They come to lose 
all sense of the value of existence, and feel 
that on the whole life does not amount to 
much, and that they might about as well never 
have been born: or might as well die and be 
annihilated if they can be ; that there is about 
as much misery as happiness in this world ; 
and that there is a pretty smart chance that 
they will be damned in the next, so what is the 
use of trying? That state of mind and heart 
may exist in all degrees ot intensity, from the 
mere shadow of the evil spirit just discernible 
in our experience, to the blank darkness in 
which a man commits suicide. It may exist 
in people who keep upa pretty good appear- 
ance, and go along and doa good deal of busi- 
ness, but do it with the secret feeling that life 
is not worth much. This is a disease as truly 
as the diptheria, and it springs from indul- 
gence in illusions. It may be called the deli- 
rium tremens of that kind of tippling. 
THE VALUE OF EXISTENCE, 

The life and strength of all good purposes, 
of heroism, enterprise, improvement, and suc- 
cess pertaining to this world and the world 
to come, depend on the principle of rightly 
valuing existence. The great difference be- 
tween the good man and the bad man is shown 
right there. ‘Che man who sets little store by 
his existence will say, “Let us eat and drink 
for to-morrow we die; “a short life anda 
merry one.” A man who gives himself up 
to this feeling has no object nor inducement 
to improvement, and so becomes shiftless and 
lazy, and finally a mere animal. But the man 


| who, on the other hand, recognizes immortali- 
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ty, and sees the immense boon of existence 
under this condition, will be wide-awake for 
improvement. Thousands of truths that did 
not touch the other man are bearing on him, 
making him a blessing to himself and all 
around him. 

So I recommend to every one to study the 
question of life, and find out how much exis- 
tence is worth. Whoever wants to be an 
earnest man, that is to say, an heroic, success- 
ful, happy man, had better stop right where he 
is, and strip himself for a fight to the death 
with the spirit that undervalues existence, and 
is all the time saying, “ What is the use?” I 
would have one final struggle with that spirit, 

rand get a healthy tone at the center—a heal- 

thy tone of appetite for existence. Get that, and 
you will have a healthy appetite for everything 
else. I suspect the best thing for a dyspeptic 
to do would be to go back and get first a 
good appetite for existence. I should suppose 
the man who always had the feeling described 
in Ecclesiastes, that everything is “vanity and 
vexation of spirit,’ would have bad digestion 
and a weak stomach, and bad dreams by night 
and the blues by day. On the other hand, 
whoever fights out the decisive battle I spoke 
of on the question of the value of life, and 
gets clear of lost spirits, and comes to realize 
his immortality and the hope that God has 
given him, clear of all the illusions of the im- 
agination, to this man it is always a glorious 
morning. All things to him are hopeful and 
inviting, and there are plenty of motives for 
exertion. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
XII. 

HE doctrine of the Second Coming of 
Christ at the end of the apostolic age, is 

fatal in its bearings on the churches called 
Christian, since that age. It discovers an 
enormous error at the very heart of all their 
systems of faith, and invalidates the claim of 
each and all to legitimate descent from the 
Primitive Church. But New Haven Perfection- 
ism was founded on that doctrine. That doc- 
trine was the “ head and front of its offending.” 
It incurred, therefore, the special hostility of 
the clergy, who regarded its appearance with 
personal jealousy and concern. ‘They institu- 
ted immediately a very determined course of 
policy, which was, to treat it in public with dig- 
nified contempt, and work its destruction by 
private calumny. Sélence in public and slander 
in private, was their motto. Avoid all public dis- 
cussion and quench the heresy by maligning 
those who advocate it, was their rule of action. 
This policy of the clergy is discussed in one 
number of the “Secret History of Perfection- 
ism,” Witness, Vol. 1, June 22, 1840. ‘The ex- 
traordinary silence of the press on the subject 
of Perfectionism is ascribed to this policy. It 
could not be owing to the insignificance of the 
heresy. ‘The circumstances of its origin in the 
New Haven Theological School precluded the 
possibility of contempt on the part of a great 
portion of the religious public. Its first prog- 
ress was formidable, and it engaged the atten- 
tion of churches and ministers all over the land 
in the way of censure and excommunication. 
It had been indeed the subject of more secret 





interest and anxiety than any other religious 
topic since it came into existence, and yet it 
had scarcely been mentioned in the public 
prints up to the time Mr. Noyes commenced 
publishing in 1837. We quote a paragraph 
from what he says on this point : 


Wherever Perfectionism is mentioned or 
alluded to in the papers of latter years (for ex- 
ample in the Oderlin Evangelist, the Boston 
Recorder, etc.) it seems to be taken for granted 
that everybody is familiar with the subject, as 
though it had been a matter of long discussion. 
And it has been ; but, observe, not in any public 
print, up to the year 1837, (except the Lerfec- 
tionist). The pulpit, the clerical association, 
the private circle, where discussion can be free 
only for one party, were the tribunals where 
Perfectionism was tried and condemned in the 
first years of its existence. We entered our plea 
against the churches in the open court of the 
newspaper public. They refused to appear and 
answer to us “here, but chose rather to pro- 
ceed against us in the inferior court of private 
conversatidn, where judge, jury and witness; 
are the interested parties ; and where fatherless 
reports are the strongest arguments. ‘Thus 
they got judgment against us, and that judg- 
ment they managed, by asleight of hand which 
probably few observed, to transfer from the 
private court where it was obtained, to the rec- 
ords of that higher public court where we first 
entered our plea, and where they never an- 
swered us. The whole transaction may be 
illustrated thus :—A_ brings an action against 
B in the county court. B, while that suit is 
pending, brings an action against A before some 
foolish or corrupt private justice, and having 
the whole field to himself, gets a judgment 
which goes to defeat A’s suit, and then con- 
trives by collusion with the officers and clerks, 
to place that judgment on the records of the 
county court. In such a case, the judges of 
the county court, if they were worthy of the 
name, on discovery of the fraud, would order 
the judgment against A to be expunged from 
the records, and would give judgment against 
B, as though he had left his case to go by de- 
fault. 


This clerical policy, which Perfectionism had 
‘to contend against in its early days, was well 
illustrated by the operations of Rev. C. T. 
Torrey, the story of which we have gathered 
from several numbers of the Witness. This 
gentleman was a Massachusetts Abolitionist 
of considerable prominence ; was, at the time 
we refer to, an agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery 
Society, and afterwards martyred himself by 
imprudent attempts to effect the escape of 
slaves, dying, we believe, in the State Peni- 
tentiary of Maryland. Inthe Witwess for Sept., 
1839, Mr. Noyes publishes a correspondence 
which took place between Mr. Torrey and him- 
self the April previous. 
but wrote asking favors. 


Mr. T. was a stranger, 

He states that he 
and his wife “are engaged in preparing a book 
on Christian Perfection, and wish to gather up 
all the published documents they can, which 
will throw any light on the views, or history of 
those who have supposed they had attained to 
perfect holiness in this life.” He asks for 
files of the Witness, the Perfectionist, the Battle 
Axe, for books, pamphlets and papers, any and 
all that Mr. Noyes may have, which would be 
of any use to him in his undertaking. He 
promises to pay for whatever is sent—that is, 
for what he is to retain—and if any book or 
paper is to be returned, to preserve it carefully 
and send it back in due time, free of expense. 
His address is courteous, and it is “ with Chris- 





tian salutations ” that he brings his letter to a 
close. 

Mr. Noyes complies with his request, and 
sends a large number of pamphlets and pa- 
pers, for which he asks no pay, only speci- 
fying two or three papers which he wishes to 
have returned, not having duplicates. In ac- 
knowledging their receipt, Mr. Torrey is more 
ostentatious in his promises even than before. 
He says, “In regard to your papers and the 
other things sent me, I shall send you pay for 
them soon. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ 
is my maxim of policy, and justice too.” In 
the same letter he makes several direct in- 
quiries of Mr. Noyes, not having found satis- 
factory information in the material he has 
obtained. His inquiries relate to the origin of 
Perfectionism, the numbers of the sect, their 
locality, &c., and their doctrines and _prac- 
tices, especially in the matter of marriage.— 
Mr. Noyes answers him at some length, and, in 
passing, we will quote from his letter a char- 
acteristic passage on the latter subject : 

There is but one text in the Bible that I have 
ever heard quoted, to prove that there is no 
distinction of sexes in heaven, viz. Gal. 3, 28, 
“'There is neither male nor female, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” But the use of the 
present tense in this text shows that Paul speaks, 
not of some future unsexing transformation of 
the Jody necessary to prepare the saints for 
heaven, but of a sfiritual nnion already existing, 
and we might more directly argue from this 
text that there was no distinction of sexes 
in the church to which Paul wrote, than that 
there is none in heaven. ‘To me, not only the 
Bible, but all the works of God, from the 
lowest vegetable to the highest animal, testify 
that the distinction of the sexes is as univer- 
sal and as perpetual as life. 1 have never 
found the slightest valid reason, for the com- 
mon #ebudous impression that heaven is in- 
habited by a company of nondescript ghosts. 
I believe that the paradise of redemption, in 
its elementary constitution, in all respects, 
except those which involve evil, resembles the 
paradise of creation. It is observable that 
nearly all denominations, while they despise 
the Shakers, still hold to a Shaker’s heaven. 
Indeed the chief difference between the ortho- 
dox and Shakers, is that the Shakers com- 
mence their paradise of angelic virginity in 
this world, while the orthodox, in accordance 
with their doctrine of imperfect holiness for 
the present, reserve a place for the works of 
the flesh until after death. I think the Shaker 
doctrine more consistent and __ scriptural 
than the other. If I believed in a Shaker 
heaven I would be a Shaker now. * 

A year and a half passes by, and Mr. Noyes 
hears nothing more from Mr. Torrey, his book 
or his promises. He opens communication 
with him now for two reasons: first, he wants 
the papers that he requested to have returned, 
and second, he wants to inquire about a story 
which has been circulating in Putney, and 
which had been traced through ministers and 
ministers’ wives to Rev. C. T. Torrey. The 
story was, that “certain women, some time 
past, came to Putney from New Bedford, or 
thereabouts, to visit Mr. Noyes, and returned 
boasting that they had been even in his em- 
braces.” Mr. Noyes writes to Mr. ‘Torrey ask- 
ing respectfully for the papers he wishes to 
have returned, and inquiring if Mr. T. knows 
anything about the story which has been at- 


* This was written when Mr. Noyes was — a strict mo- 
nogamist. It was not till seven years after, that he departed from 


the marriage morality of the churches. 
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tributed to him. Mr. Noyes waits a month, 
and no answer. Then he publishes his letter 
to Mr. T., and, calling attention to this gentle- 
man’s gratuitous promises in his former corre- 
spondence, he says: 

I have thought it proper to bring the matter 
before the readers of the Witness, that they 
may know (so far as the facts of this trans- 
action give evidence), what sort of a man it is 
who has undertaken to write a book about 
Perfectionism. It is a natural, if not an in- 
evitable inference from what has been stated, 
that Mr. Torrey is not very careful about his 
veracity, and consequently that he is not a 
trustworthy wdefness, though he may be a very 
respectable minister. If by any means, it 
shall hereafter appear that this inference is not 
well founded, I shall be glad to exculpate Mr. 
Torrey. But as matters now stand, by his own 
default, I am obliged to expose him. 

This shaking wakes up Mr. Torrey, and he 
condescends to speak. He says that he was 
not in possession of the papers when he re- 
ceived Mr. Noyes’s letter, and supposing no 
such haste was needed as would justify a jour- 
ney of forty miles to get them, he laid the 
letter aside and had nearly forgotten it, when 
its publication called it to mind. He encloses 
two dollars and sends a bundle of papers, 
though he is “unable to say whether those 
transmitted are all Mr. Noyes wished to have 
returned or not.” As to the story, he says: 

The second part of your letter, ( which I did 
not read till I read it in your paper ), I hardly 
know what to reply to. That you have been 
an immoral man, under the guise of holiness, 
I have very little doubt. But I cannot now 
recollect hearing or speaking of the particular 
instance Mrs. W.’s story refers to. I say plain- 
ly, that from all I ever heard of you, as well as 
from the obvious tendency of your sentiments, 
I should not be surprised at all, if it was true. 
But for this particular story I am not ready to 
vouch. 

After further prevarication he concludes his 
letter as follows : 

Now, Sir, I have given you, without a word 
of reproach for the needless attack you make 
upon me in your paper, a plain explanation of 
every matter of fact alluded to in it. That 
you will do me the justice to publish it, and 
recall your assault, I believe: for little as I 
think of your Christian purity, | can see no 
reason for deliberate injustice on your part, 
to one whom you know, only as a civil corre- 
spondent. 

Immediately upon hearing from Mr. Torrey, 
Mr. Noyes sends a note by Mr. Cragin to the 
Congregational minister of Brattleboro, from 
whom the minister’s wife of Putney received 
the story, and who gave for his authority Rev. 
C. T. Torrey ; asking him, as a man of honor, 
to give him facility in searching out the origin 
and circulation of reports injurious to his 
moral character. Rev. Mr. W. sends verbal 
answer that Mr. Torrey told him what had 
been reported, with this difference, that the 
woman was from New Bedford instead of Cape 
Cod. Mr. Noyes immediately publishes Mr. 
Torrey’s letter to him, and his own note to 
Rev. Mr. W., with the verbal answer received, 
following them with remarks from which we 
will quote two or three pungent paragraphs : 


Mr. T. calls himself a “ cévé/ correspondent.” 
Now I hold that a “civil” man would not, in the 
first place, enter into a flattering correspon- 
dence with one whom he believed to be “ im- 
moral,” and whose ruin he was seeking ; and 





if he did, he would be civil enough to keep 
his promises to him, and read the whole of his 
letters, especially such short ones as my last to 
him. * * + My motives in “ at- 
tacking” Mr. Torrey may be seen by consider- 
ing the facts of the whole case. Mr. Torrey 
announces that he is about to publish a book 
on Perfectionism—lI hear that he has reported 
me as an adulterer, and I fairly conclude he is 
about to publish that report in his book: I 
write to him a civil note of inquiry about the 
matter, for the purpose of “arresting judg- 
ment” till I can be heard in my own defence. 
After waiting a month, and receiving no an- 
swer, I bring the matter before the public in 
such a way as stings him into attention to 
the demands of justice and decency. In the 
sequel, he attempts to escape from the charge 
of slander by a falsehood, and is swiftly and 
publicly convicted of that falsehood. So his 
power of doing mischief in future is in a val- 
uable degree curtailed. 

The simple truth about the original story is, 
that no woman from New Bedford or Cape 
Cod has_ been in this town, so far as I am able 
to learn, within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitants ; and no person can be found in this 
town, or elsewhere, among those that know me, 
who will charge me with ever having been 
guilty of an act of licentiousness ; except those 
who, like Mr. Torrey, first tvFER that I am 
licentious “from the obvious tendency of my 
sentiments,” and then scruple not to manu- 
facture, or at least greedily receive and circu- 
late, Lis fitted to confirm this inference. 


More letters passed, Mr. Torrey making his 
case worse and worse, now by evasions and 
equivocations, now by unqualified denial of 
what he had spoken doubtingly of before, till at 
last the issue lies wholly between him and Rev. 
Mr. W., the one virtually charging the other 
with falsehood. Here Mr. Noyes suggests the 
propriety of the two gentlemen corresponding 
and settling the question between them, which 
shall suffer the loss of the “counterfeit bill,” 
confessedly issued and passed by one or the 
other, but Mr. W. makes no answer to his pro- 
posal, and Mr. Torrey replies that whether 
they choose to correspond or not is a matter 
between themselves in which Mr. N.’s interfer- 
ence is not desired; so after publishing the 
communications back and forth Mr. N. says: 
“ Here the matter must rest till the swelling of 
clerical dignity in the gentlemen concerned 
has so far subsided that they can condescend 
to clear up their own characters.” His con- 
cluding reflection on the whole affair is that 
“the clergy are busy enough échind the cur- 
tain in consultations and whisperings and 
lying reports about the persons and doctrines 
of Perfectionists, and that there is not manhood 
and honor enough among them to come out 
openly in the public prints and so give the ac- 
cused a chance of speaking in their own de- 
fense.” 

Presenting in the same paper further illus- 
trations of ministerial gossip, he says: 

I shall never be put down by this “ behind- 
the-door” talk. Nothing will be finally es- 
tablished against me, but by fair discussion 
in open court. My trial may be protracted 
a long time yet, by this intriguing policy, but 
the final verdict will be according to law 
and evidence, presented and expounded open 
ly and impartially. 

Mr. Noyes’s last word with Torrey is in the 
2nd No. of the 2nd Vol. of Zhe Witness, and 
here seems to terminate his era of combat. 
He has cleared himself a place, and now he 





turns to more congenial work. The warlike, 
defensive character of the first volume gives 
place to doctrinal inquiry and peaceful edifi- 
cation in the second. 


LAWN MOWERS. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 

AWN-Mowers are attracting considerable at- 

tention at the present time, owing to several 
causes; some of which I will mention. 1. 
Lawns are more and more appreciated as the art 
of landscape gardening is better understood and 
more generally introduced. 2. The standard hand 
lawn-mowers hitherto in use have been too heavy 
and too expensive, weighing 200 lbs. or more, and 
costing from fifty to seventy-five dollars. 3. The 
want of a light, cheap hand-mower has been gen- 
erally felt to be a necessity that should be provided 
for. To supply the demand machines have been 
constructed hastily, and with little practical knowl- 
edge of their requirements; while, on the other 
hand, lawn grounds have often not been prepared 
to match the conditions of the mowers. Conse- 
quently, the market is abundantly supplied with 
lawn-mowers of various kinds and qualities, some 
of which prove, on trial, to be almost or entirely 
worthless. 

A year ago last spring we had our first experience 
in using a lawn-mower; and being so credulous 
at the time as to accept the face of the manufac- 
turer’s advertisement at par value, we bought the 
“Landscape Mower,” believing that we had pro- 
cured the best machine in market. But our ex- 
perience with it last season and this has proved 
the contrary. 

The “Philadelphia Lawn-Mower” we _ have 
used to a limited extent on our lawn, in connec- 
tion with the Landscape, and find it, in most re- 
pects, a far superior machine. It has two side 
wheels instead of a roller, and much less power is 
required to propel it. 

The latest lawn-mower brought to our notice 
is “The Excelsior.” We used it about an hour, 
a short time since, and on the whole were well 
pleased with its movements; although a longer 
trial of it might possibly reveal defects that we 


did not discover. 

Our lawns, covering as they do two acres or 
more, offer rare opportunities for testing the capa- 
bilities of lawn-mowers. A portion of this ground 
was seeded a year ago, and more care and labor 
were expended in preparing it for a lawn than on 
previous portions. It is well packed and level, 
and the grass upon it being comparatively thin, a 
mower can be pushed over it with very little effort 
that could scarcely be run at all. without great ex- 
ertion and then only a few moments at a time, on 
ground prepared without special pains, and there- 
fore more or less uneven, while at same time cov- 
ered with thick grass. Some of the lawn-mowers 
that have not given general satisfaction, would, no 
doubt, do fair work on very small lawns, where the 
ground was perfectly level and lately seeded. And 
this leads me to say that persons are not wise who 
attempt to convert common grass-lands into lawns 
without disturbing the soil, and yet expect to use 
lawn-mowers. They are certain to fail in cutting 
the grass satisfactorily, if indeed they are able to 
cut it at all. Lawns, where hand-mowers are to 
be used, should be as even, if possible, as a house- 
floor, and the more level the ground the better will 
the machine operate. 


Again, the lawn-mower should be put in motion 
as soon as the grass has grown an inch or two. 
By beginning thus early in the season the lawn is 
kept under control. An inch, or two inches at 
most, is as much as should be cut ata time. This 
small quantity will settle down readily toward the 
roots of the grass and disappear. 


Where the 
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ground is compact, the mower can be run over the 
lawn, kept thus closely cut, with comparative ease. 
But if the grass is allowed to grow several inches 
before attempting to mow it, the task becomes 
a very difficult one, and a nice looking lawn is 
quite out of the question. The mower should be 
run over a “ thrifty ” lawn as often as once in four 
or five days in May’ and June. The soil should 
not be very rich for lawn purposes, otherwise the 
grass is liable to become so thick and “ woolly ” at 
the bottom as to seriously impede the machine by 
the extra draft required in pushing it. 

The drums or iron rollers on hand-mowers, 
designed for rolling the ground, are of no value 
whatever for that purpose, and leave their impress 
on the swaths by bending the grass down as the 

,machine goes back and forth. In the spring of 
the year a roller weighing a half ton run over a 
lawn would serve a valuable purpose. 


With horse-power lawn-mowers there is less 
complaint; still improvements 
them, as well as in hand-mowers. But no improve- 
ments can be made that will excuse the owners of 
mowers from taking pains to understand their 
mechanism, and treating them with great care, as 
representing skill and intelligence. 


are making in 
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Wm. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, UNE 26, 1871. 
THE CONSERVATION AND CORRELATION OF 
THE CIVILIZING FORCES. 
(Third and concluding article. ) 
To THE CIRCULAR : 

In the preceding articles—‘* The Persistence of 
the Civilizing Forces” and “The Correlation of 
the Civilizing Forces ’—I have attempted to show 
(I will not say Prove), first, that the great elements 
or forces that are concerned in the world’s progress 
are permanent and indestructible, and, second, that 
they are interchangeable, or, in other words, are 
subject to the principles of conservation and cor- 
relation, like the forces of light, heat, electricity 
and magnetism. In the present communication I 
will, according to promise, say a few words re- 
specting the origin of the civilizing forces, con- 
sider briefly some objections that naturally arise to 
the view taken in the two previous articles, and 
conclude with a few obvious deductions. 

I. THEIR ORIGIN. 

Whence proceed the civilizing forces ? 

originate spontaneously ? 


Do they 
Or are they the results 
of culture which develops germs of civilization im- 
planted in human nature and inseparable from it ? 
These are unusual questions, and yet they are such 
as will occasionally thrust themselves upon the at- 
tention of all thinking minds, and demand replies. 
Alfred Russell Wallace, in his book on Matural 
Selection, has told us that the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis cannot, or at least has not, furnished satisfac- 
tory answers ; and so he concludes “that a superi- 
or intelligence has guided the development of man 
in a definite direction, and for a special purpose, 
just as man guides the development of many ani- 
mal and vegetable forms.” 
turns, 


Still the question re- 
whence come the forces that raise man 
above the brute, the civilizee above the savage? 
Whence stream into the world the unseen elements 
which make humanity produce the glorious fruits 
and flowers that gladden existence and tend to 
make life a perpetual joy? The question being 
still open for solution, hypotheses may be consid- 
ered in order, and so I offer the following, based 
on analogy : 

1. As light and heat have an existence indepen- 





dent of the particular forms of matter with which 
they are most commonly associated in our minds, 
so the vital forces of civilization have an existence 
independent of the particular persons who may at 
any given time best represent and embody them. 

2. That as the center of our planetary system is 
constantly radiating heat and light, which are ab- 
sorbed by the members of this system, so the great 
spiritual center of the universe is constantly radi- 
ating life, love and truth, which are absorbed by 
humanity. 

3. That as the elements received by the earth 
from the sun are the great agents of all physical 
motion thereon, so the elements received from the 
great spiritual luminary are the forces by which all 
spiritual, social and intellectual progress is made. 

4. That as some surfaces and substances upon 
the earth are much better absorbents of heat and 
light than others, so certain conditions of humanity 
are much more susceptible to the action of the 
higher forces named than other conditions. 

; Il. OBJECTIONS. ; 

Objections to the view taken in the previous 
articles of the relations of the forces of civilization 
will readily present themselves. One might, for 
example, inquire—What has become of the force 
which formed the languages now considered “dead ?”” 
Where (it might be asked) is the force which once 
made the Latin a living, growing language? An 
adequate answer is found in the fact, that langua- 
ges lose their vitality in proportion as they cease to 
answer the needs of the masses who have spoken 
them, and become the guarded possessions of lim- 
ited and exclusive classes ; and that whenever and 
wherever this process has proceeded to any con- 
siderable extent, the force which: previously made a 
language vital commences the formation of a new 
one, or at least so modifies the old one to answer 
the growing requirements of the general commu- 
nity, that at length there is produced a dialect or 
language greatly divergent from the parent tongue. 
Thus the Latin became “dead,” i. e., ceased to be 
spoken by the masses, and became the exclusive 
possession of a special class, while the Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, Rhae- 
to-Romanic and Wallachian, became its living 
representatives. There was no destruction of the 
language-forming force. That, as already stated, 
can cease to exist only when the desire for mutual 
intelligibility becomes inoperative among men. 

Let us look at a still stronger objection—the 
strongest, in fact, which can be urged against the 
doctrine of the conservation and correlation of 
civilizing forces, namely, that of individuals and 
nations disappearing suddenly from view, when, at 
the hight of power and usefulness, they are seen 
to be embodiments of great forces. It is possible, 
for instance, that an entire nation should be sud- 
denly obliterated by a continental upheaval, or by 
the subsidence of a large area, carrying up or down 
not only the inhabitants, but all evidences of civili- 
zation. “How,” one might inquire, “would the 
hypothesis of the conservation and correlation of 
civilizing forces then apply?” This would be 
analogous to the apparent disappearance in the 
chemical laboratory of certain forms of matter 
with their latent forces; but as the chemical 
manipulator knows that in such instances there 
have been only changes in the form of matter and 
force, so we are justified, with reference to the case 
of supposed disappearance of individuals, or of a 
nation even, in the inference that there has simply 
been a change of arena for the display of the forces 
concerned ; for the invisible world is also a world 
of development and progress. 

III]. DEDUCTIONS. 

1. The doctrine of the conservation and correla- 
tion of the civilizing forces indicates that there is 
a vital connection between the facts of history—a 





connection more important than could result from 
physical conditions. 

2. It affords a scientific explanation of such 
historical phenomena as the rise, progress and de- 
cadence of nations. 

3. It explains the failure of persecution. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of Rome gained nothing 
by scourging and imprisoning the German monk, 
Gotschalk, in the ninth century; by condemning 
and burning the works of Abélard of France in 
the twelfth century; by throwing the ashes of 
Arnold of Brescia into the Tiber in 1155; by ex- 
huming and burning the bones of John Wycliff, 
or by kindling the fagots around John Huss, in the 
fifteenth century; by the war against freedom of 
conscience in the Netherlands ; by the thirty years, 
war in Germany; by the horrors of the inquisi- 
tion,—simply because the forces it sought to de- 
stroy are indestructible ; their manifestations may 
change, but they are ever liable to reappear in the 
original forms and to increase in power. 

4. It indicates how the progress of individuals 
and of society might be favored in respect to any or 
all of the civilizing forces—how, for instance, New 
England might become again alive with religious 
zeal. The radiations of the great spiritual lumi- 
nary are certainly not less than they were at any 
former period, neither are they obstructed by “ dark 
spots” like those discerned upon the solar orb; _ 
and when, by proper direction of mind and heart, 
the absorbent surfaces in human nature are ren- 
dered similar to their condition at any given period 
in the past, then similar results must follow. 

5. It indicates that the world’s great workers 
are indebted to the same source for their varied 
powers, and may be laboring for the same general 
result. Heaven’s inspiration is not limited to par- 
ticular channels. It may stimulate the architect, 
the mechanic, the miner, the naturalist, the engi- 
neer, as well as the preacher at home or missionary 
abroad. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The music of the orchestra has a new interest 
just now from the addition of a fine violin, made 
by George Gemiinder, East 9th st., New York, re- 
nowned in this country and in Europe for the excel- 
lence of his violins, violas and violoncellos. He 
sent this instrument to our first violinist for trial. 
Price $500. 

—* Catching weather” for excursions ; and yet 
June, with its roses and strawberries and countless 
bewitching allurements, makes it hard ‘for people to 
stay at home, and so, in spite of mud and rain, the 
Midland deposits its daily freight of sight-seers 
and strawberry-short-cake consumers at our door. 
We were notified of an excursion from New Ber- 
lin and the intermediate villages for the 2oth. 
Tuesday morning dawned gloriously, and we antici- 
pated a fine day for the affair. But at about 
11 o’clock, just before the time of arrival, we re- 
ceived a telegram announcing an unavoidable 
delay of two hours and perhaps more ;_ two freight 
trains loaded with coal, which were in advance of 
the excursion train, had, through some misunder- 
standing of signals, collided, demolishing one 
engine, and knocking six cars into “pi,” but luckily 
not injuring any one. We had given up our family 
dining-room, lunching on sandwiches, etc., in the 
basement, and that with the visitors’ dining-room, 
furnished accommodations for one hundred and 
fifty persons. The tables were all arranged, and 
the strawberries and peas were in a state of lively 
preparation down-stairs. Here was a damper. 


Operations must be suspended until more definite 
information could be obtained. One of our men 
took the 11.35 train to the scene of the accident, to 
keep us posted, for it is something more than 
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child’s play to get dinners for several hundred 
people just in the nick of time, so that things shall 
be smoking hot and neither overdone nor under- 
done. Soon there came a telegram from him tell- 
ing us to make ready for four hundred and six 
people—a// hungry. We knew they started early, 
and now it was fast approaching three o’clock. 
Human ties are strong. Our sympathies were 
immediately drawn out toward these people— 
so long on the way, so delayed, so tired and so 
hungry! And then, too, the skies were becoming 
lowery, and the wind had taken a turn anything 
but propitious to picnics. There were no idle fingers ; 
peas rattled in the pans, and strawberry-hulls piled 
high in the waste-baskets. The approaching army 
was expected at three, then at quarter past, thea 
at half-past. Still we waited. At last, at about 
twenty minutes to four, we heard the distant whis- 
tle, and soon the train crept heavily across the trestle. 
Many a hand waved its white handkerchief at the 
windows, as though expressing the joy of the party 
to have finally reached their goal. There were 
four hundred and fifty-nine who wanted dinners. 
How hungry they were, and how small our dining- 
rooms for so many! All we could do was to fill the 
tables and keep them full—changing plates as fast 
as seats were vacated, until all were served; and 
this we did working as briskly as possible for some 
more than two hours, when all had dined to their 
heart’s content. The Edmeston Brass Band 
formed a part of the company, and favored us with 
considerable good music; once striking up in a 
cheerful strain during a shower which prevented a 
tour of the grounds. At six o’clock, the dinners 
over, all gathered in the Hall to attend a brief enter- 
tainment by our orchestra, one or two vocalists and 
the children. Meanwhile the sun struggled 
through the clouds and made his evening ca- 
dence as brilliant as the morning overture, so that 
the party had a pleasant walk to the cars at half- 
past seven, the Brass Band playing “ Yankee 
Doodle.” We admired the universal good nature 
and patience shown by all in waiting for their 
dinners, and in making the best of the many un- 
favorable circumstances which seemed bound, but 
failed, to spoil the day. 


—There was a pretty sight among the evergreens 
onthe lawn Wednesday noon. The girls employ- 
ed in the silk factory made up a fund among them- 
selves, and collected materials for a picnic—those 
who did not contribute money furnishing cakes. 
We gave them strawberries, short-cake, the use 
of dishes, etc. There were about seventy-five in 
the party, and when all were seated, there being 
none of the sombre colors of masculine attire, the 
scene presented was a gay one—a perfect congeries 
of bright eyes and happy faces in a flutter of 
ribbons and flowing skirts. The tables were set 
with great taste, and were supplied with a bountiful 
dessert of nuts and confectionary, culminating in 
handsomely frosted cakes. 


—Adjoining the vestibule which contains our mu- 
seum, is a room devoted to a different style of cu- 


riosities: stuffed birds, quadrupeds, desiccated 
butterflies, moths, crysalids, bird’s eggs, ete. 


There are sixty-eight specimens of birds, thirteen 
of quadrupeds, about four hundred of moths and 
butterflies, besides an innumerable array of other 
insects. One case of birds is occupied principally 
with ducks, among which we notice a huge Ayles- 
bury, a beautiful wood duck, a long-tailed duck, 
the hooded Merganser, and the golden-eye duck. 
Among the other large birds we observe two or 
three ruffled grouse, a sedate black crow, the 
American bittern, the black-crowned_ night-heron, 
the American crane, three eagles, several owls, and 
the great northern-diver or loon. Among the 
smaller birds ate tame and wild pigeons, a grebe 
and Bartramus Tattler, the yellow-billed cuckoo, 





crested tyrant, golden-winged woodpecker, whip- 
poorwill, rose-breasted grosbeak, scarlet tanager, 
wood thrush, oriole, ete. Of the quadrupeds, one 
especially notices a Maryland marmot, a pine mar- 
tin, ermine weasels, a huge raccoon and a flying 
squirrel. In the numerous boxes containing but- 
terflies and moths are several beautiful and some 
rare specimens. On asking our entomologist the 
name of the largest moth, he called it A/ticus ce- 
cropia; and in a box of crysalids lower down show- 
ed us its cocoon, from which, he says, is obtained 
a silk of such firm fibre as to be almost un-wear- 
out-able. We did’nt ask the name of any of the 
regiments of other insects, but we thought that we 
had seen some of those shiny beetles, fierce drag- 
on-flies, ghostly snapping bugs, and horribly gaunt 
walking-sticks, before. These specimens were 
collected and arranged by our two enthusiasts, the 
taxidermist and entomologist; and many of our 
visitors pronounce the product of their labors to 
be a very fine collection. 


—Chancing to step into the cow-barn the other 
day, we noticed posted on the walls of the various 
stalls pieces of paper on which were printed cer- 
tain rules that our farm superintendent had com- 
posed for the benefit of those having to do with 
the cows. On reading these instructions, we 
found them so excellent and judicious, that we 
are inclined to copy them entire. They are as 
follows : 

INSTRUCTIONS. 
TO THE MILKERS AND HERDSMAN. 

1. Every cow must be in her stall at the ap- 
pointed time of milking. 

2. Milkers are expected to be on hand at 5.45 
A. M. and 5.45 P. M., Sundays excepted, when 


milking will commence at 6.15 A. M. and 5.15 
P. M. 

3. Each milker will have charge of a definite 
number of stalls, and will be held responsible for 
the thorough milking of every cow occupying 
them. 

4. Gentle words and kind treatment are en- 
joined. Striking cows with stools, clubs, heavy 
sticks, etc., will under no circumstances be allowed. 

5. In driving the cows to and from pasture, 
great pains must be taken not to hurry nor run 
them. 

5. When persons have any trouble with their 
cows they are expected to report the same to the 
herdsman. 


7. It will be the duty of the herdsman to oc- 


casionally inspect the milking of all the cows, and 


to report the result of his inspection to 
‘'M. H. KINSLEY, Superintendent. 


—We hear from W. C. that some of their men 
while chopping in the woods had something of 
an adventure with a snake. We give the story as 
it was told by one of the party: ‘We were chop- 
ping this morning near a nest we had found the 
day before. This nest was near the ground, and 
had four young birds in it. They were quite 
large, and we thought at first they were young 
quails; but they proved to be Brown Thrash- 
ers. While we were at work the mother bird 
began to make loud cries and a great fluttering. 
Looking toward the nest, I saw a black snake 
glide up to the nest, seize one of the young birds 
by the head, and start off with it, the mother all 
the while persecuting it, screaming, and picking 
it. I killed the snake and rescued the young bird, 
but its head was so severely bitten that it soon 
died. Examining the mouth of-the snake, I found 
its jaws were lined with sharp teeth inclined back- 
ward, so that having once seized anything it could 
easily hold it. The snake was four and a half 
feet long and quite large. Happening near the 
nest a short time afterward I noticed that the 
young birds seemed hungry. I founda piece of 
bread on the ground, and making a little noise, 
they opened their mouths, and I dropped it in. 
They seemed to think it was all right.” . 





OUR VISITORS. 





Mr. Edward Palmer, whose name is familiar 
to the readers of the old Putney publications, 
recently spent a day with us. It is always pleas- 
ant to meet those who were more or less intimate- 
ly associated with the early fortunes of Perfec- 
tionism. 


Who knows what use is made of cotton 
cloth three yards wide? One of our sub- 
scribers, on a visit here, a few days ago, from 
Saco, Maine, informed us that it was woven in 
that place 110 inches in width. Allowing two 
inches for shrinkage, it will remain just three 
yards wide. He thought it was sold mostly in 
foreign countries; but could not tell what it is 
called nor for what it is used. 


Madam Emma De B., an American lady by 
birth, and widow of a French gentleman, made 
a short call, and spoke briefly of her stay in Paris 
during the terrible time when the city was be- 
sieged by the Germans. Endeavoring to collect 
the property of her late husband, Madam De B. 
remained in Paris after her friends had left the city, 
on the approach of the Germans, thinking fool- 
ishly, as she said, that there would be no such 
dreadful suffering as had been predicted. Some- 
time after, when a pass was procured, it was not 
available, as the French would permit no foreign- 
ers to leave the city, on the ground that their de- 
tention might prevent the threatened bombard- 
ment by the Germans. Thus Madam De B. 
found herself almost a prisoner, and soon face to 
face with cold and hunger, and an unwilling wit- 
ness of suffering, which, to use her own language, 
“no words could describe.” It will-be remem- 
bered that the past winter in France was unusu- 
ally severe. Thousands of people perished from 
cold and hunger, and ere long these unwelcome 
guests found Madam De B., reducing her, in com- 
pany with many others, to the necessity of eating 
horse-flesh. 


Madam De B. spoke gratefully of the kindness 
of Mr. Washburne, the American Minister to 
France, to whom she was indebted for many a 
meal of beef, and at whose fireside, when cold 
and dispirited, she had sought warmth and cour- 
age to hope on. This acknowledgment is but 
one of many accorded that gentleman. Madam 
De B. left Paris April 19th, weak and emaciated 
from a lack of proper food. Still further debili- 
tated by the sea-sickness of the voyage, she ar- 
rived in New York city but the shadow of her 
former self. 

Madam De B. presented us with two French 
coins, one struck in detestation of Louis Napo- 
leon, showing on the obverse the head of the Ex- 
Emperor, surmounted by a Prussian helmet, with a 
collar about his neck bearing the word “ Sedan,” 
and beneath, “80 Thousand Prisoners.” On the 
reverse was a vampire, over which was inscribed, 
“The Vampire of the Republic.” The other 
coin was simply a coin of the Republic. 


THE BOX-TURTLE, (Cistudo Virginea.) 


Wallingford, Conn., Fune 16, 1871. 

HE slopes of Mt. Tom seem to be a favorite 

haunt of the box-turtle, if we may judge by 
the numbers that are almost daily seen there. 
This turtle, unlike most of its kindred, appears to 
have no affinity for water, but rather seeks the 
hills and uplands remote from streams and ponds. 
It is quite local in its habits, and evinces no dis- 
position for a change of scene, or to visit foreign 
parts. Turtles that were here twenty years ago 


are here to-day, and we occasionally hear of one 
that for a half century has “lived and moved and 
had his being” apparently within stone’s throw 
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of his present whereabouts. If it is asked how 
we know this, we answer, By the dates they bear 
on their shells. These turtles have been chosen, 
wittingly or otherwise, by our ancestors and con- 
temporaries for their adaptability to preserve 
chronological records, and many that are found 
bear dates, initials, etc., more or less remote, that 
are quite distinct and legible. It is so common 
to find these dates, etc., on their under shell that 
we hardly ever fail to turn them over to see what 
record they bear and get if possible some clue to 
their antiquity. We often recognize the initials as 
those of a dear friend whose face we may never 
see again in the flesh, but whose rude carving on 
these animate shells in years gone by serves to 
bring the person to mind, and revive pleasant 
reminiscences of the friendship of past days. 

¥ The shell of the box-turtle, with its mosaic 
figures and coloring, is very beautiful; and then 
as a house, and for defensive purposes, it is very 
complete in all its appointments. The under 
shell is jointed and hinged in such a way that 
sections of it will open and shut as the occupant 
wills, and when, shut every aperture is closed, 
and no extremity or vulnerable part is exposed. 
No feudal baron could contrive or desire a more 
impregnable fortress. 

That these turtles live to a great age is certain, 
but what is the limit of their years is unknown to 
the writer. W. H. W. 

P. S.—After sending off what I wrote yesterday 
about box-turtles, I found one bearing the date of 
1782. The figures though having all the signs of 
antiquity, are plain and unmistakable ; and this is 
believed to be a genuine relic of the time of the 
American Revolution. The Initials accompany- 
ing the date are “A. P.,” which are recognized as 
those of Asa Parker, grandfather of our neighbor, 
Mrs. Hawes, and a former resident on land now 
forming part of the Community domain. By refer- 
ence to the “History of Wallingford,” we find 
that Asa Parker was born in 1771, and would 
therefore have been eleven years old at the time 
of the date on the turtle shell. Mr. Parker’s 
tombstone in the Wallingford cemetery verifies 
the history, the date of his death being 1827, and 
his age 57 years. 

It is evident from the position of the letters, 
etc., on the shell that this turtle was full-grown 
at the time of the date it bears, and 7s now un- 
doubtedly one hundred years old at least. W.4#. W. 


FROM BOSTON TO PORTLAND. 





The Harbor---the Mackerel Fleet---a Touch of Sea-Sick- 
ness---Penobscot Bay---Bangor---its Lumber Trade---the 
Penobscot Basin---Portland and its Prosperity---New- 
buryport---Whitfield. 


Boston, Fune 17, 1871. 
I left this city for Bangor, Me., on the 14th inst., 
on the steamer Cambridge—distance both by rail 
and water about 245 miles. 


In passing down the harbor I saw many objects 
of interest—of which one of the most prominent 
is old Fort Independence, which, like Castle Wil- 
liams in New York Harbor. is situated on an is- 
land. The Farm School, a place of reform for 
truant boys, is also located on an island in the 
harbor. Looming up in the distance on our right, 
in South Boston, appeared Perkins Institute for 
the blind; with the Hospital, another large struc- 
ture, on our left. The next object of interest was 
the Lower Light-House; made such in this case 
by the narrative of a fellow-passenger. A few 
years since, in the month of December, a friend 
of the narrator was returning in a ship from a sea- 
voyage, and with a jubilant heart sailed close to 
this lower light-house, preparatory to entering the 
harbor. Just at this point a “nor’wester” struck 
the vessel, carrying her back to sea again, adding 
fifteen days to the voyage. The storm of sleet 





and snow was terrible, their provisions ran out, 
and when finally they reached the port the crew 
were nearly starved. 
THE MACKEREL FLEET 

lay a few miles east of us, as we passed out of 
the harbor into the more open sea. I did not 
count the vessels, but full fifty sail, I should think, 
were in sight, and I was informed that the whole fleet 
includes two hundred vessels. This beautiful fish 
—the mackerel—is taken by both net and hook. I 
understand the fleet commences its work in April, off 
Cape May, gradually working north, and termina- 
ting on the banks of Newfoundland in September. 
Boston markets are of course well supplied with 
mackerel now. Two months ago they cost twenty- 
five dollars a hundred, now only six, and fine 
specimens at that. The mackerel are grega- 
rious, always going in “schools.” Their pro- 
clivities are well known to the fishermen, who 
decoy them with bait, and thus take millions of 
them during a season. The Spanish mackerel, 
I have been told, is rare, found only now and 
then along with the more common variety. 

Blue fish, somewhat resembling the mackerel 
in flavor, are less abundant on this coast than 
formerly. For some unexplained reason they are 
most abundant at periods separated by intervals 
of afew years. Just now they are scarce, but in a 
year or two the supply is quite likely to be ample 
again. Not so with lobsters. They are “caught 
up so closely” that they are steadily diminishing 
in number and size. 

After passing Gloucester, off Cape Ann, our course 
took us out of sight of land; and then the oscil- 
latory motion of the steamers, caused by the cease- 
less, rolling swell of the Atlantic, gave me just 
a touch of sea-sickness. I learned to treat my- 
self philosophically, and got along quite well. My 
method was this: “Turned in” at 8 o'clock, 
lying quietly on my back, resolving to yield good- 
naturedly to the up-and-down motions of the ves- 
sel. No good whatever can come in such a case 
from irreconciliation with circumstances. I at 
least fancied that I enjoyed them. In the second 
place, I took to extra deep breathing. I had often 
proved the value of this practice, in other cases— 
why not in this? Fresh oxygen taken into the 
lungs quickens the blood, and tends to regulate 
the system generally—why not take advantage of 
this in the present emergency? Especially perti- 
nent to the occasion was this question, as I found 
myself taking lazy, short breaths. I acted upon 
the new thought with the best results. In the 
morning I was all right again. 

As we entered Penobscot Bay about 8 o’clock in 
the morning, the Atlantic swell ceased to affect us, 
and the remaining four hours’ sail was one of un- 
alloyed pleasure. We touched at Rockland, 
Rocheport, Belfast and Buckport, towns of con- 
siderable size on the coast. A company of cadets 
from the Worcester Highland Military School were 
on board, making an excursion to Bangor. A 
band of twenty musicians from South Easton ac- 
companied them, playing frequently on the pas- 
sage. In addition to this, a company of gentle- 
men with cultivated voices sang several songs. 
This was quite acceptable to the crowd on the 
forward deck, and particularly so to me. 

Among the cadets I noticed a young Japanese, 
the probable son of some prince, sent to this 
country to be educated. I learn that since the 
recent treaty between the United States Govern- 
ment and Japan many more Japanese young men 
are sent here to be educated than formerly—a 
fact that must tend greatly to favor the future 
progress and civilization of the Japanese nation. 

Penobscot Bay is thickly dotted with islands, re- 
minding one of the Thousand Islands at the outlet 
of Lake Ontario. The scenery, both here and up 


the river, is indeed picturesque. The Islands and 
headlands, with the rocky hills and green forests 


| vicinity. 





for a background, with here and there a village to 
relieve the eye, go far this season of the year to 
make this route a desirable one. 

We reached Bangor about noon of the 15th. 
This is a town of 20,000 inhabitants, situated at 
the head of navigation on the Penobscot. The 
rise and fall of tide water at this point ranges from 
twelve to eighteen feet. The specialty of the town 
is its lumber. Next to Chicago, it is, in this re- 
spect, the first on this continent. The extensive 
lumber mills are located about two miles above the 
city. I did not have time to visit them. AZp/e- 
ton’s Hand-Book states that during navigation 
2,000 vessels are employed in carrying lumber from 
this port, and that 200,000,000 feet are received in 
a single year. A limited amount of ship-building, 
a coasting trade and foreign commerce also obtain. 
A gentleman informed me that within a few 
= an extensive quarry of excellent slate has 

een opened, and is now yielding large profits. 
Gray granite is also found in abundance in this 
The following statistics touching the 
basin of the Penobscot, I gather from ‘“ Water 
Power of Maine,” a book published in 1867. This 
basin is 160 miles long and 115 miles wide. It 
contains 385 lakes and ponds; 800 square miles 
discharge their surface water into the main river 
below its lowest water-point at Bangor. The 
annual discharge of the Penobscot is estimated at 
319,850,000,000 cubic feet. At its mouth 160,000 
cubic feet per minute. The slope of the whole 
river from its remotest source to its mouth, aver- 
ages a little less than six feet to the mile. The 
water is frozen over at Bangor 125 days in the 
year on the average. 


I left Bangor on the 7 o’clock P. M. train of the 
15th, and arrived in Portland at 1 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, a distance of 138 miles. It was 
an unpropitious hour to arrive in a strange town, 
especially in a dark night, with the hotels a mile 
away from the depot. However, the Prebble 
House Hackman helped me through, and I was 
soon lost in sleep, rendered doubly acceptable 
by my disturbed rest on the boat the night previous. 

Portland is the metropolis of Maine, first settled 
in 1632, just two centuries before its present city 
charter was granted. The great fire of July 4th, 
1866, which all will remember, destroyed half of 
the city ; but the recuperative energy of its inhabi- 
tants has since more than repaired the waste. As 
an illustration of this energy, Brown & Co.’s Sugar 
Refinery, burned at the time above mentioned, was 
rebuilt in sixty days. 

I left Portland on the 3.30 P. M. train of the 
16th for Boston, stopping over for an hour at New- 
buryport, a quiet, cleanly old sea-port town of 15,000 
or 20,000 inhabitants, about the same it numbered 
a quarter of a century ago. 

As a specimen of the success of telegraphy, it is 
reported that on the day previous to my visit, a 
merchant of Newburyport sent a message of con- 
siderable length to London at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and received an answer at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. On the same morning he sent an in- 
qui'y in regard to his business to Calcutta by tele- 
graph, and received an answer in the afternoon ; 
the distance being 17,000 miles. 


Newburyport has a historic interest, as the 
death-place of the Rev. Geo. Whitfield, the 
celebrated revivalist of the eighteenth century. 
He was engaged to preach to the multitude on the 
day succeeding his exit, so that it might be well 
said of him, that he died in the harness. He was 
a man of great industry, talent and faith. His 
remains lie buried under one of the churches of the 
town. 

The special event here to-day is the celebration of 
the 96th anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
The principal ceremonies take place in Charleston, 
but the grand exhibition of the military, music, 
etc., comes off on Boston Common. Col. James 
Fisk Jr., with his 9th New York Regiment, and 
band of one hundred selected musicians, is present. 
Business is suspended, and the streets are crowded. 
P. T. Barnums “great show” is on exhibition 
here the present week. H. W. B. 


The largest specimen of the rough or uncut 
diamond yet received from the new African dia- 
mond fields, says the Feweler’s Circular, is now 
on exhibition in a Boston jeweler’s window. Its 
weight is upwards of nine carats, and it is quite an 
interesting curiosity to the geological student from 
its remarkable crystal tormation. It is an octahe- 
dron in shape, and presents the precise form as 
laid down by Pliny almost 2,000 years ago, being 
that of two pyramids united at their base. When 
cut it is expected that its value will reach $3,000. 
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SOUTHERN NOTES. 
xIv.—Concluded. 
New Orleans, La. 

"THE location and general plan of this Southern 

metropolis are generally understood, and 
every one has some conception of the artificial 
banks or levees which extend one hundred and 
twenty miles above the city and forty-three miles 
below. Omitting all reference to these and other 
matters that are often described by correspondents, 
I will call attention to a few things which attracted 
my attention. 

The city is thoroughly drained by means of 
gutters on the sides of the streets, there being no 
underground sewers. The drainage water flows 
into canals in the rear of the city, where were 
formerly large cypress swamps, and is thence 
pumped by steam-power into other canals leading 
from a slight elevation into Lake Pontchartrain. 

The city is supplied with water forced up into 
elevated reservoirs from the Mississippi, and 
thence distributed through the streets; but for 
drinking purposes, rain-water is generally used. 
Thousands of cone-shaped cisterns or round wood- 
en towers, for holding rain water, are seen all over 
the city. They are often thirty feet high, sur- 
mounted with a tinned-roof pinnacle, similar in 
design to those formerly seen on the tower at 
Barnum’s once famous Iranistan at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Made of cypress wood, these cisterns last 
a long time in this climate. 

Ice is considered as almost one of the necessi- 
ties of life in this climate, and New Orleans has 
been fortunate enough to have an ice-manufacturing 
establishment which is able to furnish it, equal in 
quality to any imported ice, at prices below those of 
the Northerndealers. This has tended to keep the 
price down at reasonable rates. The ice is manu- 
factured after French patents obtained in Paris by 
the company. I visited its extensive works in the 
lower part of the city, which were fitted up ata 
cost of $600,000. The process of freezing the 
water was quite interesting to me, involving man 
scientific principles. It may be briefly described 
as follows : 

Ammonia gas is first made by a simple process 
of mixing salts of ammonia with lime, exposed to 
a slow fire. The ammonia gas is carried in pipes 
from a rude laboratory or open shed where it is 
made. to the main building, and passes into a boiler 
filled with hot water. From this the gas enters a 
coil of pipes that is surrounded with cold running 
water, which produces an artificial cooling of the 
gas. The gas then goes down in pipes to the 
baths below under a pressure of two hundred 
pounds, and enters the pipes in the bath boxes 
that are partly filled with salt water, through a 
very small orifice. The sudden expansion of 
the gas, as it enters the pipes through this small 
opening, under the great pressure, absorbs what 
little caloric there is in the salt water, and on 
placing tin molds filled with distilled river water 
in the bath, the freezing process at once com- 
mences. In four hours a slab of solid and beauti- 
ful looking ice is turned out of the molds, weigh- 
ing twenty pounds, being about two and a half 
inches thick, eight inches wide, and two and a 
half feet in length. On taking the mold from the 
bath it is first plunged into warm water so that the 
ice will slide out easily; and the slab of ice is 
dumped on an inclined plank to drain a few sec- 
onds. The ice is then placed on a large table, 
where five slabs are laid top of one another, 
,and water being sprinkled on each slab in suc- 
cession, the whole five are soon frozen into one 
solid cake of ice of just one hundred pounds. A 
car-is run alongside of the table to receive the 
large cakes of ice, and the ice is packed away in 
large ice-houses for next summer’s use ; or turned 
over to the city carts for immediate delivery. The 
ice is said to be better after having been made a 
while than when new. The slabs of ice as turned 
out of the mold present a clear, crystal-like ap- 
pearance, with a surface as smooth as that of pol- 
ished marble. 

There were five machines in operation when I 
was there, and the baths for each machine consist- 
ed of four wooden boxes or tubs, running out from 
the center like the rays of a star-fish. These four 





boxes hold in all two hundred and sixteen molds ; 
and one mold containing a slab of ice is drawn 
from each machine every minute and a half, or 
eighty pounds every six minutes. The five ma- 
chines were running day and night, with two 
sets of hands, and their total production was sev- 
ty-two tons every twenty-four hours. During the 
summer months they are not able to turn out over 
about forty tons daily. 

There is a large amount of machinery connected 
with this establishment, but everything seemed to 
be in the most perfect order. The ice-making of 
New Orleans is, in fact, the best organized in- 
dustry I have seen anywhere in the South. 
The company claims that it can deliver ice on 
the levee at a first cost of three dollars a ton, and 
does not seem to fear any immediate competition 
from the new ice machines exhibited in New York 
last fall at the American Institute. 

The New Orleans Chamber of Commerce is 
agitating the subject of a ship canal between some 
point near Fort St. Phillip, on the east bank of 
the Mississippi, to a deep-water point at or off 
Briton Island in the Gulf of: Mexico. By this, 
it is hoped to evade the constantly shifting shoals 
that now obstruct navigation at the mouth of the 
river, and render it impossible for the largest 
ships to reach New Orleans. 

It now costs two bushels of corn in freight to 
convey one bushel from the West by rail to the city 
of New York; that is, two bushels in every three 
are consumed in transportation ; but with the port 
of New Orleans accessible to first-class vessels of 
five or six thousand tons’ burden, the native prod- 
ucts of our Western States might be floated down 
the Mississippi, and shipped abroad at figures de- 
fying the competition of the world. An impulse 
would thus be given the agricultural interests of 
this country, which would make. Americans the 
grain-growers of all Christendom. 

The cemeteries in New Orleans present a sin- 
gular spectacle to the stranger. The ground is 
low and so saturated with water that it is impos- 
sible to dig over two feet in depth ; and the water 
is liable to lift a coffin and its contents out of its 
shallow cell. A new system of burial is therefore 
adopted. Many of the cemeteries are surrounded 
with mason-work about twelve feet high and ten 
feet thick, containing a series of vaults or ovens 
as they are called, five tiers high, just. large 
enough to admit a single coffin. These vaults 
are furnished at from fifty to sixty dollars each, 
and on being occupied are closed up with ma- 
sonry and faced with a marble slab. Some of the 
private tombs are beautiful structures, usually of 
white marble, costing often more than $30,000. 
Much attention is paid to decorating the tombs, 
and wreaths of various colored beads and ever- 
lasting flowers are to be seen on them. 

It is estimated that one-third of the population 
of New Orleans is of French and Spanish 
extraction; and the city is said to resem- 
ble Paris in many respects. A large number of 
the people live in furnished rooms, taking their 
meals at the restaurants, for which this city is no- 
ted, instead of keeping house or boarding at hotels. 
Comfortable rooms are to be had at from one dol- 
lar, to one dollar and fifty cents a day, and the 
French restaurants furnish the best of cooking, 
so that hotels are not sustained as in other large 
cities. ‘ Furnished rooms to let,” and “ Boarding,” 
are to be seen posted at almost every dwelling- 
house in many portions of the city ; and it is often 
the case that people who were rich before the war 
are now obliged to offer their rooms to rent, or 
keep boarders, so that the city contains at present 
more first-class boarding-houses than almost any 
other city of its size in the country. 

The people of New Orleans have an air of re- 
finement and French politeness about them; but 
they impressed me as superficial and ldcking in 
the energy so necessary to thrift and prosperity. 


Many of the private residences are beautifully 
situated and surrounded with orange and other 
tropical trees and plants, laden with fruit. Roses 
bloom here nearly the year round. 

During the temperate months the levee is a busy 
place, where hundreds of river steamers and vessels 
are unloading and receiving their freights. For 
several miles it is covered with merchandise. 
Some of the river-steamers bring as many as five 
thousand bales of cotton ata time, and the levee 
presents a singular scene, with the hundreds of 
little different colored flags flying, to denote the 
various lots of cotton unloaded. It is estimated 
that nearly two million bales of the last year cot- 
ton crop will be handled at New Orleans. 


H. G. A. 





“O ‘TIS AWFUL INTERESTIN’.” 





[We ¢ d the following satire, taken from that amusing col- 
lection entitled ‘‘ Widow Bedott Papers,’’ to those who regret the 
absence of criminal records from the columns of the CircuLar. 
The taste it ridicules so laughably is just the one some newspapers 
choose to foster. Its publication is perhaps specially appropriate at 
the present time when there is, as the World says, *‘a solstice of 
blood.”’ The passage we quote forms part of Widow Bedott’s report 
to Mr. Crane of that part of a phrenological lecture which he had 
lost by ‘‘not bein’ there sooner : ’’] 

That are head that sets aside o’ the commentater 
—the one that’s got such a danglin’ under lip and 
flat forrid and runs out to such a pint behind— 
that’s old mother O’Killem, the Irish woman that 
murdered so many folks—she was an awful 
critter. 

I felt oncommonly interested when he was tellin’ 
about her, ’cause I’ve read all about her in “ Horrid 
Murders ’—a book I’ve got—it’s the interestinest 
book I’ve read in all my life. It’s enough to make 
your hair stand on eend. I’ve been over it I guess 
a half a dozen times—and it seems interestiner 
every time. Husband got it of a pedlar the year 
afore he died, and he used to take an amazin’ deal 
o’ comfort readin’ on’t. Time and agin I’ve knowd 
that man to lie awake half the night arter he’d 
ben readin’ in “ Horrid Murders.” He was nar- 
vous, you know—lI feel wonderfully attached to 
that book ’cause ’twas such a favorite o’ husband’s. 
Every thing ’twas dear to husband is dear to me— 
Mr. Crane—that’s one reason why I set store by 
you—/e reckoned on you so much. I'll lend you 
that book Mr. Crane—you’ll be delighted with it. 
You can jest step in with me when we go hum and 
I'll let you take it. You'll be amazinly pleased 
with the account o’ Miss O’Killem. he mur- 
dered five husbands and a-number of other indi- 
vidiwals, and it tells all how she killed each one on 
’em. Some she cut ther throats, and some she 
burnt, and some she chopped to pieces. O ’tis 
awful interestin’. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


An unsucessful effort has been made among 
the Swedenborgians to have the “ Rev.” dropped 
from the names of their ministers. 





A colored woman of New Haven has bequeathed 
$3,000 for the support of an intelligent colored 
student who may enter Yale Divinity School to 
prepare for the ministry. 





The World says: “The Nova Scotia giantess, 
Miss Annie Swan, has been married to a Mr. 
Bates, who lacks but a few inches of being eight 
feet in hight. The happy couple may expect to 
have a sharp watch kept upon them by scientists 
generally and stirpiculturists in particular.” 





Bishop Potter, of New York, it is stated, has 
addressed a communication to Rev. Mr. Tyng, 
giving him to understand that his preaching in 
Rev. Mr. Cheney’s church, in Chicago, after Mr. 
Cheney had been deposed from the ministry, was 
not only uncanonical, but an act of discourtesy 


also to Bishop Whitehouse which cannot be over- 
looked. 





There is a growing party in both Denmark and 
Sweden, which is in favor of the union of these 
two countries, together with Norway, into one 
great northern or Scandinavian empire. This 
party is in Sweden headed by the king. It is 
urged that if the three countries remain in their 
present political condition, Denmark will eventu- 
ally be absorbed by Ce:many, and Sweden and 
Norway by Russia. The strongest opposition to 
the plan exists in Norway. The Norwegian 
Storthing has indeed refused to accede to the pro- 
posal of King Charles of Sweden that such modi- 
fication of the relations of Sweden and Norway 
may take place as will make the two States sub- 
stantially one. 


During the present year the women have gained 
several very decided victories in their struggle with 
the masculine part of the medical profession. The 
have been admitted to the clinics of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in Philadelphia, after a prolonged 
struggle. In San Francisco they have succeeded in 
obtaining the admission of one of their delegates 
to the American Medical Association and the 


American Homeopathic Institute has lately ad- 
mitted three women to membership. So far as the 
right of women to be recognized as regular phy- 
sicians is concerned, it may now be considered as 
Opposition will 


having been definitely conceded. 
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still be made in certain quarters, but as the women 
cannot be dislodged from the vantage ground they 
have already gained their complete victory is only 
a question of time. Whether their victory in this 
particular field will be followed by their success in 
the rest of their demands is, however, not by any 
means certain—TZhe World. _ 





The Scientific American has some interesting 
statistics about sewing-machines. In 1870 Sing- 
er & Co. made and sold 140,000 sewing-machines ; 
and in Massachusetts, in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes alone, $15,000,coo are annually saved 
by the use of sewing-machines, while the clothing 
manufacturers of New York city save by the same 
means $12,000,000 annually. There is no limit 
to the demand for first-class machines, and it is 
estimated that before the expiration of the next 
ten years one million machines will be required 
per.annum. The old companies have declared 
and paid dividends for years of from 75 to 400 
per cent. upon their capital stock, besides accu- 
mulating a reserved fund of an equal or larger 
amount. The par stock in some of the best com- 
panies five years old cannot be bought for 2,500 
per'cent. premium. 





The difficulty with the ordinary Press of this 
country is, that there are so many men who can 
write and so few who can think. If the writing 
faculty were coextensive with the thinking, the tenth 
part of the newspapers published would hardly 
survive. But, unfortunately, the power of writing 
is tenfold greater than the power of thinking, and the 
result is we are covered with a mere swash of words, 
except when now and then, by some unaccountable 
mistake a thought crops out. Struggling up amid 
these waste acres of weeds comes now and then a 
head which thinks as well as talks, and puts institu- 
tions to the question. This is the Agitator. He 
may often be wrong. He may say the very worst 
things that can be said, but he says something that 
sets everybody thinking—he says something that 
stirs the whole atmosphere. We are crystallizing 
constantly down into unwise rest intellectually, and 
he comes and disturbs the process and sets all the 
elements and the atoms into a general movement, 
and they crystallize round a new center.— Wendell 
Phillips. 


THE NEWS. 





A DISEASE prevails among the street-car horses 
of New York city, which is sweeping them off by 
scores. The nature of the malady is not under- 
stood. 


M. DE BolssIERE, the leader of the Kansas Co- 
Operative enterprise, is expected to soon return 
from France. The destructive fires in his forests 
last summer and autumn, and the increased taxation 
occasioned by the recent national calamities, have 
depreciated the value of his French estate, we 
learn, fully one-third. 


THE anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill 
was celebrated with more than the usual eclat this 
year. The ninth New York regiment was on the 
ground with its famous colonel, James Fisk Jr. 
His petition that his regiment might hold religious 
services on Boston Common was denied, as also 
his request that it might use the Bunker Hill 
grounds for the same purpose. 


WESTON, the pedestrian, has walked four hun- 
dred miles in less than five days. The rink in 
which it took place is in the upper part of the city 
of New York, and is one-seventh of a mile in cir- 
cumference. At the conclusion of the last round 
he had eighteen minutes to spare. Prof. Dore- 
mus, who acted as his medical adviser, in a speech 
at the close claimed that science would reap sub- 
stantial benefits from the performance of such 
feats when attended by careful physiological ob- 
servations. He averred that no stimulants had 
been used, and that in his judgment the success of 
Mr. Weston is largely attributable to this fact. 
Mr. Weston, in response to loud calls, made a 
short speech, in which he thanked the audience 
for the encouragement it had given him, at the 
same time affirming that the accomplishment of 
his undertaking was due to God-given strength 
and courage, rather than his own efforts. Hence- 
forth he would turn from walking to the genial 
employment of journalism. 


A SLIGHT earthquake shock was felt in New 
York and vicinity on Sunday, the 18th. 


THE New Hampshire Legislature instructs its 





Senators and Representatives in Congress to in- 
troduce and support a resolution for the purchase of 
Independence Hall and Square, Philadelphia, to 
be dedicated to constitutional liberty, July 4, 1876. 


QUITE a difference of opinion exists among 
scientific men as to the most practicable route to 
the North Pole. Unusual interest is awakened in 
regard to polar exploration just at present by the 
starting of an American expedition for that region 
under the command of Capt. Hall. But America 
is not to be alone in her efforts to reach the 
ninetieth parallel. One Octave Pavy, a member of 
the French and American Geographical Societies, 
will sail on the 15th of July next, from San Fran- 
cisco ona —— of discovery in the Arctic regions. 
His route will be by the way of Behring’s straits, 
which he is confident is superior to the one so 
universally taken on the opposite side of the 
continent. His plan of travel is to proceed to 
Petropaulski, in Avatcha Bay, Kamchatka. Here 
he will lay in supplies of furs and provisions, and 
procure his dogs. The services of three natives 
will also be secured and one Russian, making, 
with four Europeans, a party of eight. From this 
point a land journey of three hundred miles to 
Cape Jakan on the north coast of Siberia is pro- 
jected. This is one of Russia’s most northern 
military posts, and here Pavy will make arrange: 
ments to keep open communication with it, by 
means of trained carrier pigeons, carrying photo- 
graphic copies of his journal. Indeed photography 
will receive special attention from M. Pavy. He 
will take anample supply of dry collodion, inal 
hends no difficulty in taking views of arctic scenery. 
His boat is made of gutta-percha, covered with 
canvas, and can float ten thousand pounds. It can 
if necessary be rolled up into a very small com- 
pass, and strapped to a sledge. 


THOMAS HUXLEY, according to a London jour- 
nal, will positively visit this country next Autumn, 
and deliver a course of scientific lectures. 


THE population of England and Wales is 
officially stated at 22,700,000, and that of Ireland at 
5,400,000: an increase of the former in ten years 
of nearly 3,900,000, and a decrease of the latter of 
400,000. 


CLEMENT L. VALLANDIGHAM, well known as a 
leader in the Democratic party, accidentally shot 
himself with a pistol at Lebanon, Ohio, on the 17th 
inst. Mr. V. was engaged as counsel in a murder 
case, and at the time of the accident was endeav- 
oring to show how the fatal wound might have 
been made by the person ‘killed. He supposed 
the pistol in his hand to be unloaded. 


AN effort is now making by the government, 
through the agency of Gen. Sherman and other army 
‘officers, to remove now and forever the possibility 
of any more Indian wars. This is no less than an 
attempt to colonize them on the territory reserved 
for them by the government, and known as the 
Indian Territory. On the sixth of the present 
month Gen. Sherman and others met in council at 
Okmulgee, Indian Territory, the chiefs of all the 
principal tribes, and laid before them the plan ot 
the government, which is, briefly, that they shall 
cease from all strife among themselves, agree‘to 
live within the limits of the Territory set apart for 
them, adopt a constitution, make laws for their 
guidance, and, in short, conform as_ rapidly 
as possible to the manners and customs of 
civilized life. He showed them that as regards 
soil and climate the country assigned to them 
is not surpassed; in extent, larger than the 
State of New York, and capable of supporting a 
far greater population. In their union would be 
their strength and their prosperity. Delegates 
from seventeen tribes were present, and the pro- 
ceedings were conducted quite in accordance with 
the rules of parliamentary debate. The prospect 
is favorable for an early submission of a consti- 
tution and by-laws to the various tribes for their 
consideration, and strong hopes are entertained 
that a general acceptance of the provisions of 
the council in the matter will be given. 


408 divorces were granted in 1870 in Con- 
necticut—1 to every II.g marriages. 215 were 
granted on the ground of desertion. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of an impor- 
tant engagementin San Domingo between the for- 
ces of President Baez and those of Cabral, the in- 
surgent chief, in which the former were victorious. 


FRENCH and American men-of-war, having 
sailed from the China seas for the peninsula Corea, 
with the object of making a treaty with its savage 
inhabitants respecting shipwrecked sailors and the 





survey of their coast, concealed batteries were 
opened upon them. The allied forces succeeded 
in defeating the Coreans, and will probably punish 
them rather severely. 


THE departure of the Pope from Rome, for so 
many centuries the center and source of Catho- 
lic power and influence, is authoritatively asserted 
in case Victor Emanuel decides to make it the 
capital of his kingdom. The little island of 
Corsica, it is said, will become the residence of 
Pius 1X, if he leaves Italy. 


Europe is at peace. Germany, Austria and 
Prussia are in accord. Prince Napoleon is to be 
a candidate for the French Assembly. Victor 
Emanuel is hesitating about removing the capital 
of Italy to Rome. A ministerial crisis at Madrid 
is imminent. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





E. B., Blackinton, Mass., $1.00; G. W. R., Cleveland, O., 
$5.00; B. H., Hyannis, Mass., $1.00; J. A. S., Philadelphia, Pa., 
$1.00; E. H., Granville, N. Y., $2.00; D. W. N., Yazoo City, 
Mich., $1.00; J. J. F., Jersey City, N. J., $10.00; S. N. E., Wal- 
lingford, Conn., $2.00; W. P., Savoy, Mass., $1.00; W. F.C., 
Providence, R. I., $2.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, Wa .utnGrorp Community, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain-, 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 


Messrs. TruBNeR & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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